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DOMESTIC ABT GOSSIP. 

Pbofessob Weib's latest work is a composition called Taking 
the Veil,. representing that interesting ceremony solemnized in a 
Gothio cathedral. The spectator looks upon the principal 
gronp on the right tinder a crimson canopy ; it consists of the 
young devotee in white, who kneels before a stately bishop 
wearing a mitre and the rich drapery of his office ; close by the 
girl her kneeling mother, praying in a spirit of resignation, 
while a venerable priest stands near, holding a cushion on which 
is a crown of lanrel ; the rest of the gronp consisting of aco- 
lytes offering incense and a number of attendant priests. En- 
croaching on the steps of the chancel appear the interested 
spectators of the ceremony, the crowd extending back into a 
lofty transept inclosing an organ loft, which is filled with 
choristers. A statue on the right of the chancel symbolizing 
Faith, several statues of saints in the background, and scattered 
flowers on the marble pavement, are the principal symbolic 
accessories; over all is the delicate atmosphere of a cathedral 
vault, with varied reflections from invisible stained-glass win- 
dows playing on the quiet grey walls. The composition strikes 
us as exceedingly effective. Its details are carefully studied 
and most happily selected. We admire the design of the 
cathedral, which is in many respects original ; the suggestive- 
no3s of its statues ; and the quiet tone of color in a subject that 
provokes display did not the solemn sentiment of the scene 
restrain the artist's hand. We think Mr. Weir has been very 
successful in the expressions of the various personages, espe- 
cially the mother and the venerable priest holding the laurel 
crown; and particularly happy in the introduction of the colored 
reflections from unseen windows falling on the capitals of the 
columns and on the grey wall behind the altar, indicating, it 
-would seem, in rainbow hues on the sober background of life 
the vivid but transient joys of a youthful existence. The pic- 
ture is a very suooessful one. Art tells the story of a great 
sacrifice in the chastest and most powerful language that can be 
used to convey the idea; it is a beautiful poem that overrides 
all prejudice. We regard this work as one that gives new value 
to our school of art, and regret that it cannot be publicly seen. 
" New York at Sunrise," by G. L. Brown, is a large canvas, 
giving an imposing panoramic view of our city and bay about an 
hour after sunrise. The view is taken from Hoboken heights, 
near the Stevens' place. The scene comprises the lower part 
of the city from about Christopher street down, embracing the 
Narrows, Staten Island and intermediate points on the right 
shore of the harbor, the bay being enlivened with all kinds of 
marine and river craft peculiar to our waters. Mr. Brown 
made special studies of the principal objects, the spires, steam- 
boats, docks, rafts, that everybody reoognizes at a glanoe. The 
character and interest of the picture depend mainly on these, 
its panoramic quality offering but little soope for artistio 
treatment beyond truth of detail. The aerial perspective is 
well managed, and in color the pioture is more subdued than 
we have observed in his former works. The pioture is on ex- 
hibition at Nichols' Gallery. 



In the New York correspondence' of the Boston Transcript, 
an excellent suggestion is made with- reference to the final dis- 
position of the models of Crawford's works that have beeu in 
his studio in Rome since his death. We commend it to the 
consideration of the friends of native art. 

It is well known to American visitors at Rome, that so varied and 
admirable are the works of the sculptor Crawford, that the casts of 
his various statues, bas-reliefs, groups, etc., have attracted crowds -to 
his studio ever since his death. Ere long the settlement of his 
affairs will necessitate the removal and dispersion of these endeared 
and interesting trophies of a brave and aspiring life. It is due to 
his memory, to the honor of American art, to the future students of 
sculpture, to the love of beauty, and to the claims of genius, to pre- 
serve this collection intact, and to make it accessible to the Ameri- 
can public. All that is needful to accomplish this worthy and 
delightful object, is to obtain the consent of the artist's family to 
transport the collection to the United States/and to erect a proper 
building for its deposit. Then, like the unique monument to Thor- 
waldsen at Copenhagan, these works will perpetuate the art labors 
and honor the country forever. If the personal friends of Crawford 
and the lovers of art will unite to advocate this project, it will be 
realized ; and there is no medium more appropriate for such a sug- 
gestion than your columns, whence, we trust, the plan will be cir- 
culated until measures are adopted for its realization ere the precious 
opportunity is lost. 

The latest work in sculpture that has come under our notice, 
is a statue of " Esther," by Mozier. This figure represents the 
Jewish queen clad iu royal apparel in the attitude of a peti- 
tioner, one hand holding a scroll and the other pointing to the 
Hebrew characters inscribed upon it, the figure slightly inclined 
forward with the air of one in earnest entreaty. This statue 
belongs to H. D. Aldrich, Esq., and forms a valuable contribu- 
tion to the art treasures of the city. 

The following graphic report of a summer visit to the deserted 
halls of the Studio Building, is from the Macon Republic : 

That sombre pile, better known as the Studio Building, in Tenth 
street, N. Y., where those who pay homage to art spend a pleasant 
hour during certain seasons of the year, is deserted now. We 
entered its portals a day or two ago, hoping to meet a familiar face 
and shake a friendly hand ; but the lonely air of the place made us 
sick at heart, if not melancholy. The chair of the polite janitor stood 
vacant, a few dusty newspapers only hanging over its back. The letter 
boxes were empty, and the eye traced in vain for something to indi- 
cate life in the establishment. The sound of the shutting door, as 
we entered the deep, dark passage, so intricate and unsuited to such 
a building, grated harshly on the ear, and excited curious emotions. 
We called to mind the several brilliant assemblies of which it bad 
been the scene, only to increase its present dreariness. We passed 
along the narrow passages, read and re-read the curious notices on 
many a door, significantly stating that their old occupants had gone 
into the country. One was to be found at New Bedford, another 
could be addressed at the White Mountains ; a third would be back 
at the " end of the season," which queer admonition we set down as 
rather indefinite. There was an instructive commentary to be read 
along those deserted passages. Into what queer nooks and pretty, 
sequestered spots, had these children of art, these souls so in love 
with nature, sought refuge and ease? Still we passed the silent 
passages and not a voice was heard, nor a face seen. The stillness 
was indeed broken by the dull, solemn sound of our footfall, whiob 
resounded ominously along the deserted passages overhead; We 
kept on, wending our way through the intricate passages, and »p 
the crooked stairs until we had reached the very top. of the building 
without meeting a living being, human or animal. Even old Richard, 
whose shiny face, lit up with a smile, had always confronted us 
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somewhere along the galleries, had deserted the building ; and the 
cat, which had so often given us a friendly greeting at the top of 
the stairs, was nowhere to be seen.- Concluding that the place was 
entirely deserted, we turned, and with a feeling more of sorrow than 
regret, moved slowly to the east end of the building, and began to 
descend. We bad scarcely reached the second gallery, when a door 
at the top of the stairs opened, and a face'of unmistakable nativity 
protruded, and with small, bright eyes, and the tufts of uncombed 
hair that sprawled down a low forehead, formed a picture by no 
means unworthy of the best pencil in the building. It belonged to 
the maid of the studio, a dame not scrupulously tidy, and heaven 
knows anything but beautiful.. She looked querulously at us for a 
minute,.and then, in a brogue so rich that we envied her the pos- 
session of it, inquired who and what we wanted. 'She did not wait 
for a reply, but continued, quietly : " Them ye's want to see is all 
away t'll the country, see now 1" 

" Then, is there no one in the building ?" we inquired. The dame 
went into a deep study, 'scratched her head thoughtfully, emerged 
from the room, and when she had cleared the hair from ber eyes, as 
if to give freer vent to her thoughts : " Faith, an I'll say that now — 
that there's the jintleman b'yant what don't spake English good, 
onyhow." This began to puzzle our brain some, when she said : 

" Mr. Jig perhaps he'd know the rest of his name, for bad luck 

to me if I can tell it, now !" We inquired if it were Mr. Gignoux, 
our old friend who puts such clever twists on our mother tongue, 
now and then. " That same — ye'h have it, sir !" said the dame, 
with a smile of satisfaction. We thanked her for the piece of 
friendly information, and proceeded to the studio of our good- 
natured friend, who was busy with his brush, the sole artist occu- 
pant of the building. 

The same paper talks in relation to the Art Commission 
pretty plainly — in a style suitable to politicians : 

Congressmen, as a general thing, are better judges of whisky and 
tobacco than paintings. Congress cannot endure anything above 
itself, and would not stand having its taste for daubing made mani- 
fest to the nation through such a fastidious body as the Art Com- 
mission. The gentlemen of the Art Commission evidently did not 
understand Congress, or they would not have proposed to undo so 
much, or demanded so large a sum to do what they (the congress- 
men) had not taste to appreciate, especially as the space to be cov- 
ered was so much smaller than their notions of what such an amount 
of money ought to cover. New York congressmen estimate paint- 
ings ijfihe yard, and are willing to give liberajly of the public's 
money, if only a corresponding amount of space be covered. The 
better sort go in largely for bald-headed pilgrims, ugly logins, and 
big eagles. Congress is indeed an expensive body, and goes in 
largely for making a spread, for getting its dollar's worth, as any 
gentleman may know who will give himself the trouble to examine 
the queer decorations we have infested the Capitol with. "We 
don't want your high art here !" is clearly the motto with congress- 
men, whose passion for the uncouth it is difficult to understand. 
The people will be better able to appreciate them when they have 
spent a million or two more on daubs, and increased Clark Hill's 
price for an equestrian monstrosity to seventy-five thousand dollars. 
By all means let the next Congress vote Clark Mills seventy-five 
thousand dollars for an equestrian statue of James Buchanan. We 
would suggest, also, that the Japanese saddle, presented to our 
worthy President, might be used to advantage by the gentleman 
who calls himself an artist. 

There are some changes at the studio building this season, 
some artists departing and others taking their place. Among 
the new comers we are glad to chronicle the appearance of Mr. 
William Page, who has lately returned from Borne, intending, 
we believe, to reside here permanently. Gignoux is about to 
leave us for Paris. 



Abt-Sohoois. — The schools of the National Academy of De- 
sign will open about the first week in October. 

Oammiogs' School of Design is already open for the season. 
This long established and prosperous school offers the best 
of facilities for pupils in every elementary branch of art. 

Mr. T. Addison Richards, having withdrawn from the Cooper 
Union as director of the School of Design for Women, has 
opened a studio for professional practice, also for the instruction 
of amateurs and other students in art, at No. 756 Broadway, 
corner of Eighth street, over Nichols' Gallery. 

The School of Design for Women is in operation for the sea- 
son. During the summer recess extensive additions have been 
made to the suite of rooms formerly occupied by the school, so 
that now the school will accommodate a much larger number 
than before. The school, however, is full. Applicants for ad- 
mittance, in case of vacancies, must enter their names in a book 
provided for the purpose, when, as vacancies occur, they will 
be considered in rotation. 

Washington. — H. K. Brown is commissioned to execute a 
statue of Henry Clay, to be erected in this city. 

HAWTHOBNB IN RELATION TO ABT. 

The Revue des Deux Mondes for August contains an admi- 
rable critique by Einile Montegut on Hawthorne's works, in 
which we find two or three passages throwing some light on 
the mysteries of art-encouragement in this country. The 
canse of Art has many warm literary friends here, a large corps 
of clergymen especially, who give now and then able essays on 
the subject, essays containing good thoughts, aud whioh quicken 
the interest of the public in Art. But with these good thoughts 
there is almost always mingled bad criticisms and unhappy 
selections of works of art as illustrative of their thoughts, and 
to such an extent as to make the judicious grieve. The first 
passage we quote from M. Montegut's article explains how it is 
that oar clerical and literary friends generally render their 
ideas less effective than they ought to be. Besides explaining 
this matter, the principle involved accounts indirectly for the 
inflated reputations that are thrust on to a few artists and on 
the public by partial literary friends, who, if better educated in 
Art, would distribute their favors more equably and wisely. 
Artistic readers of the Marble Eaun (which work suggests 
M. Montegut's' remarks), notice that the distinguished author is 
very kind to New England artists. M. Montegut says : 

" The thoughts and observations of Hawthorne on Italy, Italian 
art and art in general, are such as might be expected from a 
subtle and delicate mind like his. He penetrates beneath the 
surface of things and goes in search of their hidden soul, bat 
somewhat at random, and with a degree of hesitation which 
indicates that the author is not absolutely Sure of himself. Ho 
ponders, sets forth his opinions without boldness, in a moderate 
tone, and suddenly interrupts himself as if he feared he had 
gone too far and dreaded the judgment of those he addressed. 
We see in his opinions, as in those of all his compatriots on 
Art, a certain intrinsic weakness which results from a rudi- 
mentary deficiency in education, a deficiency wh ch the histo- 
rical life of America has created, and which her best endowed 
minds will for a long time have difficulty in overcoming. 
Hawthorne is deficient neither in depth nor subtlety of mind 
to comprehend clearly things of an elevated nature; what he 
lacks is familiarity with Art. To fully comprehend the value 
of great works of art, we require to be educationally familiar 
with them rather than to have mind or genius. Nothing can 
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take the place of this, not even the most exquisite sensibility. 
A European of ordinary judgment,'with a soul without much 
elevation and a moderate amount of sensibility, will surpass 
Hawthorne in this respect. I do not say that he will better 
comprehend than Hawthorne the essence and the end of Art ; 
perhaps he will not comprehend these at all ; bat he will he 
less deceived as to the productions of Art, and will not fall into 
the same errors of detail. After having heard with curiosity, 
with admiration, perhaps, Hawthorne's aesthetic opinions and 
his opinions on Art in general, he will have the advantage of 
Mm the very moment they pass to a special application and 
practical appreciation of works of art. He will be astonished 
to find that the names brought forward by Hawthorne are only 
of third and fourth rank — such, for instance, as that of Guido. 
4 Ton allow yourself to be deceived,' he will say to him, ' by 
processes and artistic contrivances, and yon are the victim of 
your own sensibility. Tou admire Guido — would you know 
the reason of it? It is because he moves your sensibility 
through emotions that do not bewilder, and wbich flatter with- 
out greatly disturbing you, emotions which are not too far 
removed from those you are accustomed to. Tou admire him 
because he has an indolent, insinuating air, characteristic of the 
courtier and the flatterer. All his heads incline toward you 
with the most encouraging smiles as if appealing to your sym- 
pathy and pity. You award both and it is all very well. But 
interrogate yourself why, and yon will find that it is not be- 
- cause his works appear to you great, but because they appear 
amiable. Guido does not express beauty, but a graceful pretti- 
ness (gentillesse), which, acting upon your sensibility, imme- 
diately produces an impression. On entering this new world 
of art, your heart and thoughts, in spite of yourself, attach 
themselves to works recalling emotions that are familiar to 
them. In order to appreciate Art fully your mind and heart 
require new experiences. Like yourself, I fancied Guido or 
some other, painter of the same class, because his works insen- 
sibly revived emotions that I had had before I ever entered a 
gallery of pictures, and which I was always sure to encounter 
on leaving one. I was charmed with the graceful sadness of a 
Virgin because it was not far removed from the sadness that I 
contemplated in my mother's countenance ; I felt the smile of 
this or that saint because it brought to mind the smile of a 
sister or of some creation of a* youthful dream. The charm 
passed quickly away, for I was not long in discovering that the 
amiability of a painting bears no comparison to the amiability 
of real life, and I went to contemplate works that would excite 
exceptional and ideal emotions. Yet Guido and his equals have 
their merits, even in their defects and in their want of eleva- 
tion; they are the initiators of something better; they open 
the doors of art for you, and introduce you, step by step, into 
the splendors of the palace; by the ordinary emotions which 
they stir pp in yon, they prepare you to feel more exalted emo- 
tions.' The European continues: 'Your opinion on the cere- 
bral debility and the mental vacuum which a prolonged walk 
through a gallery of pictures leaves behind, is also equally 
inconsiderate. You almost come to the conclusion that paint- 
ing is an artificial thing with nothing human in it. But I have 
noticed that this cerebral weariness, which is a real thing, is 
mainly traceable to two causes : first, the diversity of subjects 
and styles that clash together in a gallery, and second, the 

hasty and commonplace — I would almost say impudent 

curiosity of the stroller who presumes to see the greatest num- 
ber Of pictures in the shortest possible space of time. One 



beautiful painting is of itself sufficient to occupy the mind and 
exhaust whatever provision of admiration you may. have to 
appropriate at the moment of your contemplation of it. What 
would you think of a man who in a single hour should amuse 
himself with a scene from Shakspeare, a poem by Byron, a 
pamphlet by Swift, two or three of "Wordsworth's sonnets and 
several pages in one of Bishop Taylor's sermons, and then 
finally declare that literature is a capharnaum that deranges 
and disorders his mental faculties V A European would speak 
in this manner without needing the genius or mental grasp of 
Hawthorne, because he is brought up in familiar intercourse 
with Art, having passed his youth in the museums and. in the 
halls of the palaces, seeing, studying and moved constantly by 
beautiful works of art in every possible form. . . . The sojourn 
of -Mr. Hawthorne in Europe was not long enough to insure 
him that precision of taste which familiarity creates — voila 
tout" 

We now quote what is at once an analysis of the principle 
of sculpture, and an explanation of the popularity of this branch 
of art in this country. 

" The aesthetic discussions of the American romancer relate 
less to painting than to sculpture, and his remarks on this lat- 
ter art are generally subtle and profound. It would be very 
difficult to say why he has comprehended sculpture better than 
painting, for the nature of his own talent seems, on the con- 
trary, to forecast a stronger feeling for the art of color than of 
form ; it is one of those Mzarreries which is so frequently en- 
countered in the realm of intelligence, and which seems to be 
the work of a willful sprite whose capricious pleasure it is to 
sport with logic and good sense. Whatever may be the cause, 
he has clearly comprehended the principles on which the art of 
sculpture rests, and very well shows the reason why sculpture 
had to become an impotent and condemned art. We translate 
the thoughts which he has developed and put in action in the 
course of the narrative. Sculpture, which at first jsight appears 
to be the most savant of all the arts, is, on the contrary, the 
simplest and most primitive. Far from supposing an advanced 
and brilliant era of civilization, it supposes a society where men 
lead a simple life, in some degree the elementary life of a pas- 
toral people. The idea of sculpture implies the idea of a para- 
disaical condition ; of a pagan Eden like ftiat which the poets 
of antiquity have shown to us, peopled with nymphs and fauns, 
that is with creatures whose conscience is still fused with their 
instincts, whose soul is side by side with their senses, and who 
are in almost immediate relationship with the elementary forces 
of nature. Models for sculpture must be docile and obedient to 
the laws of nature, ignorant of evil and never troubled with the 
thought of sin ; it is in such models only that the sculptor will 
find that perfect- harmony and that repose of the body which 
are the essential conditions of his art. Now the living model 
has no repose except on condition of not being goaded by the 
soul, and of ignoring that he is a duality composed of a body 
and a soul. Sculpture does not absolutely exclude the idea of 
moral life, but it only admits it rudimentarily and unconsciously ; 
it forcibly excludes the idea of a moral life based upon the 
regeneration of the soul through suffering, that is to say, through 
a knowledge of evil. Sculpture becomes impossible so soon as 
man acquires the possession of thoughtful beauty." 

" Hawthorne," continues M. Montegut, " has developed and 
put in action this sesthetic truth in an ingenious fable which 
serves as the connecting link between his different dissertations 
on Art. The studio of Kenyon, an American sculptor established 
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at Koine, was constantly frequented by a youth just entering 
manhood, named Donatello Oouot de Monte-Beni. Eenyon 
could conceive of no one more amiable than this yonng Italian, 
who, nevertheless, was endowed with no great beauty nor great 
intellectual gifts, and whose education seemed in certain respects 
to have been deplorably neglected. As soon as he appears, the 
studio is en file, all hearts expand, and the beautiful Miriam, a 
young English girl with whom he is in love, strives to entertain 
him with the most amusing pleasantries. The charm of his 
personality is due to his perfect candor and to the profound 
moral security which his ignorance of evil permits. Nothing 
occurs to destroy the equilibrium of his nature ; ignorant of 
shame, he ignores human respect and gives himself up in the 
midst of Roman society to impulses of inoffensive gaiety with 
no more thought than a young hare in the alleys of a park or a 
young deer in the shades of its native forest. He is, in every 
sense of the expression, a child of nature, a young antique wood 
ranger, and so much so that through the habit of so regarding 
him, his friend in the studio had at length come to detect a cer- 
tain resemblance to the Faun of Praxiteles. ' Approach, young 
companion of Pan,' said Miriam to him one day, ' in order that 
we may know if you have the furry ears of your brothers and 
cousins of the forests.' Now, strange to say, Donatello had 
pointed ears and slightly furred.. The sculptor Kenyon had 
repeatedly expressed a desire to model his bust ; but before he 
could accomplish his purpose the opportunity passed away. 
The existence of fauns is short in these days, even in Italy, the 
country of their predilection ; they soon lose, in our complicated 
societies, their good nature and their naive simplicity. A few 
days had scarcely elapsed since Miriam had verified the marks 
of Donatello's consanguinity with the rural divinities, when, 
through love of her, he committed a crime. A personage of an 
equivocal character, whom the author leaves in a veil of mys- 
tery, and whose secret motives he does not care to explain, 
pursues Miriam with an assiduity as importunate and threaten- 
ing as if prompted by remorse and vengeance. Upon a look of 
Miriam, Donatello causes him to suffer the punishment -of 
antiquity by precipitating him from the summit of the Tarpeian 
Bock. As soon as the act is accomplished, the Faun nature 
begins to disappear ; the germs of a new man are planted in 
him by crime, and they gradually develop. The aspects of the 
joyons creature in whom the lost innocence and simplicity of 
the primitive age had revived were gone forever. When the 
sculptor Kenyon modelled his bust, he was struck with terror 
before the image he reproduced so faithfully. With moral 
anguish the face had lost its repose ; in place of the thoughtless 
physiognomy of a joyous youth, his fingers had molded the 
energetic countenance of a corrupted man." 



Woods and Watebs ; on, The Saranacs and Racket. (Illustrated.) 
By Alfred B. Street. M. Doolady, New York. 

Here we have the history, and an entertaining one it is, of how 
a party of gentlemen, calling themselves the Saranac Club, 
spent the summer in that wild region of New York State called 
the Adirondanks. In this vast region the solitude of nature has 
been intruded upon only by the trapper and sportsman. S> 
delightful a companion as Mr. Street could not fail to give us 
an instructive description of the topography of the country, its 
lakes, the fish with which they abound, and the animals that 



roam the forest and invite the sportsman. What we most 
admire in this volume is Mr. Street's intense appreciation of 
scenery, and the enthusiasm with which he enters into the 
wild sports peculiar to the regions be describes. According to 
him, there is more real enjoyment, more that refines and vigor- 
ates the intellect, to be found in the heart of the forest than at 
our fashionable watering places. And it is to be had at a much 
less cost, to say nothing of wear and tear of character. How 
they camped, what they did at morning and evening, how they 
hunted, how they co »ked their venison, what adventures they 
had with bears, and what strange habits the creatures of the 
forest have, are all related with a free and flowing style, and 
bear testimony of the author's genial heart. If Mr. Street fails 
at all, it is when lie rushes at sentiment. But even then he is 
entertaining. When he tells us how he sported with the finny 
tribes, and what delicious breakfasts they afforded his party, he 
excites our envy. We have rarely met so pleasant a companion 
as this book, which will do to read anywhere and in any 
weather — in spite of the engravings. 

The Poems or General George P. Mobbis. (In blue and gold.) 

Charles Scribner, New York. 

We little thought that the gallant general, the hero of so 
many victories, would have got into a livery of blue and gold. 
With his songs, not his sword, has onr gallant General won all 
his victories, and they have been over the hearts of the people, 
who love him for the sweetness and tenderness of his strains. 
He is our Campbell, and his songs have touched -their 
hearts, and softened them with harmony. We wanted just 
such a volume of his poems. Our sons and daughters can now 
treasure it in remembrance of one who has done much to ele- 
vate and refine the social and intellectual relations of life. 
Mount Tebnon Pafebs. By Edward Everett. New York, D. Ap- 

pleton & Company. 

These papers, so instrnctive and full of useful information, 
first appeared in the New York Ledger, and were classed by 
several cunning critics, who entertain very large opinions of 
themselves and very small ones of others, as " Ledger Litera- 
ature." There are some men in the world who know so much 
that they are jealous lest others get a little of it, and are always 
ready to quarrel with those who act up to the dictates of their 
own conscience in doing good. Tiiis narrow spirit has been, 
manifested toward Mr. Everett in an unusual degree. Fault is 
found with Mr. Everett for the simplicity of liis style, and be- 
cause he did not sandwich his sentences with Latin and Greek. 
Fault is found with him because in doing, a laudable act, he 
chose the Ledger for a vehicle, and condescended to make him- 
self understood by the masses. Fortunately this is a free coun- 
try, and the people are the best judges of what they most need 
to improve their social and intellectual condition. In these 
papers Mr. Everett addresses himself to the common under- 
standing, and instead of being censured for the skill of his 
workmanship, deserves praise for the goodness of his motive. 
The amount of useful instruction contained in these papers will 
prove their strongest protection against the attacks that have 
been made upon them. 

Nemesis. (A Novel.) By Marion Harland. Derby & Jackson, 
New York. 

We have here a novel with the plot exceedingly well con- 
structed, and developed with considerable ingenuity. Many of 
the characters, too, are well drawn. But they are for the most 
part either knaves, intent on crushing the poor, or proud, un- 



